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Annual Convention of California Federation of Labor 
Attracts Large Representation and Widespread Interest 


HE thirty-sixth convention of the California 

State Federation of Labor opened at Eagles’ 
Hall in San Diego last Monday morning with 500 
delegates answering the roll call. 

An air of tenseness and great interest prevailed 
among the delegates, and generally throughout 
the ranks of organized labor in the state. This was 
due largely to the wide publicity given the meet- 
ing by the daily press, with its prophecies of a 
hectic struggle between the so-called “conserva- 
tive’ and “radical” delegates for control of the 
policies and the official positions of the Federation. 
It was predicted in news reports from the conven- 
tion city that opposition would be forthcoming for 
President Vandeleur and Secretary Scharrenberg, 
both of whom were announced as candidates for 
re-election to their respective positions. 


Anticipated Opposition for Executives 


President Vandeleur is serving his first term, 
while Scharrenberg has occupied the post as sec- 
retary-treasurer for twenty-five years. The names 
of three delegates were given in the daily papers 
as potential candidates for the latter post, these 
being Jack Wright of San Diego, A. C. Rogers of 
the same city, who is chairman of the local conven- 
tion committee, and George Kidwell of San Fran- 
cisco. Harry Bridges of San Francisco and Kas- 
par Bauer of Santa Cruz were named as the lead- 
ers of the “radical wing” of delegates. 

Incumbent vice-presidents of the Federation in 
Northern California were announced as candidates 
for re-election, with the exception of B. F. Dodge 
of the San Francisco district. These are: J. E. Lee, 
Fresno; C. C. Nunnally, Modesto; Ross Mannina, 
San Jose; Charles W. Real, Oakland; Charles F. 
Daley, Vallejo; James E. Hopkins, Anthony L. 
Noriega and Joseph D. McManus, all of San 
Francisco, and George W. Stokel, Sacramento. 

When the nominations were made, on Wednes- 
day, however, it developed that President Vande- 
leur had no opposition and would be chosen unani- 
mously the following day. A. C. Rogers was nomi- 
nated to oppose Secretary Scharrenberg, and 
Harry Bridges was named as a candidate for one 
of the vice-presidents in the San Francisco dis- 
trict. Others nominated for the latter position were 
Delegates Noriega, Hopkins, McManus (incum- 
bents), Scher, Cowan and Keegan. Hugo Ernst 
was nominated, without opposition, for Federation 
delegate to the A. F. of L. 

Speakers Address Convention 

Among speakers who addressed the convention 
on Monday and Tuesday following, or as part of, 
the opening program and the usual welcoming 
addresses were Edgar F. Hastings of the San 
Diego Board of Supervisors, who scored the “se- 
curity” wage scale of the W.P.A.;. Roy Stockton 
of the State Free Employment Service; Israel 
Feinberg of San Francisco, organizer for the 
Ladies’ Garment Workers, who spoke in behalf of 
the Chest for the Liberation of German Work- 
ers; Joseph Casey, state organizer for the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor; D. J. Jones, in behalf of 
Organization for Negro workers; E. P. Marsh, fed- 


eral labor conciliator; Frank Cervantes, heading a 
visiting delegation from the Northern Mexican 
Federation of Labor; Assemblyman Paul Richie, 
who called upon the convention to “‘out-red the 
reds’ and to be more intelligently and effectively 
radical than the communists are”, and Edward L. 
Nolan, labor commissioner of California. 

Commissioner Nolan contended for the right of 
labor to organize, and stressed the value of mainte- 
nance of the sacredness of contracts between em- 
ployers and employed. He stated the strongest 
bond of sympathy, outside that of family, should 
be one uniting the workers of all nations, and 
stressed the desire of the workers at all times to 
adjust controversies without strife if circumstances 
will permit. Trade unions are teaching labor the 
dignity and value of toil, and organized labor 
teaches and insists upon its rights and demands 
economic justice. The United Press quotes Mr. 
Nolan as also having said, in part, in the course of 
his address: 


Discusses Waterfront Condition 


“The San Francisco waterfront situation is peril- 
ous but I believe a general strike will be averted. 
lf the ‘reds’ back of the trouble there carry their 
program through it will tie up all shipping on the 
Pacific Coast and be extended to the Gulf Coast, 
probably first along the Texas-Louisiana coast 
line. 

“I believe the threatened general strike of all 
unions having to do with the loading, manning, 
handling and movement of ships is distinctly com- 
munistic in nature and inspired from Moscow. 

“I believe it will fail because I think many 
workers in those unions got all they wanted in the 
last general strike which Harry Bridges promoted. 
When this convention has repudiated him, as I feel 
sure it will, he will find much of his waning power 
in the San Francisco Bay district gone forever.” 

Bridges Makes Reply 

Harry Bridges engaged in a controversy with 
Commissioner Nolan on the floor, accusing him of 
spreading false propaganda. “The San Francisco 
maritime workers are doing everything in their 
power to avert a strike,” shouted Bridges. “Any- 
one who says differently does not know what he is 
talking about or is spreading propaganda to better 
his own ends.” The verbal exchange between the 
two was halted by the presiding officer. 

The first decisive display of strength between 
the opposing forces in the convention came on a 
proposal to spread upon the minutes of the con- 
vention the text of a-resolution adopted by the 
Theatrical Federation at its own convention Sun- 
day, approving action of the present Federation 
administration in fighting “radicals.” The proposal 
was approved by 209 to 72, with about 200 not an- 
swering and four refusing to vote. 

Another vote came on Wednesday, when the 
“conservatives” carried through a resolution con- 
demning communism and urging expulsion of com- 
munists from unions. The roll-call vote, 55,113 to 
16,238, was in favor of the resolution. 


Group meetings, representing various crafts, 


were held prior to the opening of the convention 
proper or during the week. Among these were the 
culinary workers, the Theatrical Federation, the 
butchers, the barbers and the maritime workers. 
F. B. Williams of San Francisco was chosen for 
his fifth term as president of the Theatrical Fed- 
eration. The culinary crafts, following their meet- 
ing, announced they would support Walter Cowan 
of the Miscellaneous Employees’ Local No. 110 
for the vice-presidency in the San Francisco dis- 
trict made vacant by the declination of B. F. 
Dodge to again become a candidate, and that they 
would also support Hugo Ernst of the San Fran- 
cisco Waiters’ Union for Federation delegate to 
the American Federation of Labor. 


Notes of the Convention 


Invitations were received from Eureka, Fresno, 
Sacramento and Santa Barbara asking for the 
honor of entertaining the 1936 convention of the 
Federation. Eureka was chosen after Fresno had 
finally withdrawn. 

After some debate, the convention sent a tele- 
gram to Tom Mooney pledging continuation of the 
fight for his freedom. 

In the course of his address opening the conven- 
tion President Edward D. Vandeleur said: “Don’t 
get excited about ‘red’ scares. Let’s not get too 
widely separated in this fight before we attain our 
objectives. If we keep harmony and work for a 
common purpose here you will go your way feel- 
ing proud of yourselves.” \ 

Up to Wednesday, as reported in the daily 
newspapers the convention had adopted resolu- 
tions approving various legislative moves of inter- 
est to labor, especially collective bargaining, op- 
posing continuation of the California State school 
ship, establishing motorized railway postoffices, 
and favoring the Mead security bill for seniority in 
postal service. Another measure adopted and re- 
ferred to the incoming executive committee was a 
resolution asking legislation.making it mandatory 
that all help obtained through state employment 
agencies be paid prevailing wages. Delegates went 
unanimously on record against Oriental laundries. 
Repeal of the sales tax was asked in a resolution 
adopted approving the Ralston amendment, and 
another approved resolution seeks enactment of 
a law regulating serving of foods under sanitary 
conditions, aimed at drug, cigar and other stores 
not devoted exclusively to catering. 


Following is a resume of the officers’ reports as 
submitted to the convention: 


PRESIDENT VANDELEUR’S REPORT 

In the opening paragraph of his annual report 
President Edward D. Vandeleur stated that the 
document is submitted “with a feeling that with 
a substantially increased membership and splen- 
did progress in the campaign for the recognition 
of collective bargaining rights, that the time has 
arrived for the California State Federation of 
Labor to extend its activities beyond the mere 
matter of legislation and adopt a program of pro- 
gressive action in the matter of state-wide organi- 

(Continued on Page Two) 
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zation of workers, a six-hour day, five-day week 
and high wages, closer affiliation of member unions 
through Federation sources, sterner attention to 
the fight for the union label, shop card and button, 
and a general stepping up of activities.” 

The president then reviews the history of the 
miners’ strike in Jackson, Amador County, and the 
efforts made in behalf of that heroic band of union 
‘men fighting against a subsidiary corporation of 
General Motors, states that the working condi- 
tions in the mines are a blot on California’s record 
and urges that the coming year be dedicated to 
their correction. 


Attention is next directed to the lawless activ- 
ities of so-called “vigilantes” in several sections 
of the state in the past year, ‘including Amador, 
Imperial and Sonoma counties, and with the ob- 
servation that there can be no security of life or 
property where the Constitution and laws are not 
observed. 


Urges Militant Label Campaign 


In a succinct section on the advantages of the 
union label, card and button—mentioning that 
when billions of dollars of foreign goods are being 
sold over American counters while millions of our 
citizens seek employment, demand for the union 
emblem is a highly patriotic duty to our own indus- 
tries—the president closes by saying: “Now is the 
time for each union member to serve final notice 
to all merchants and other business places. Some 
may call it a ‘boycott,’ others may say it is a 
‘buyers’ strike,’ but whatever it is named, it does 
mean that you are going to stop trading with Mr. 
Business Man so long as he is unfair to your union 
organizations.” 

Recommendation is next made that the Federa- 
tion urge its affiliated bodies to support the move- 
ment of the National Kindergarten Association 
toward providing early training facilities for the 
more than 4,000,000 children of the nation now 
said to be without this advantage. 

Citing the keen interest thus far evinced in the 
educational work of Junior Unions organized 
under the banner of the A. F. of L., the conven- 
tion is asked to urge central bodies to organize 
units in their communities. 

High praise is given to the new union of Hos- 
pital and Institutional Workers in San Francisco 
and to their activities and efforts up to the present 
time. Under the heading, “Miscarriage of Justice,” 
commendation is given to the defense committee 
which has thus far managed the case of the mari- 
time workers convicted in Modesto, an appeal from 
which conviction reputable attorneys believe will 
be successful. The final subject of the president’s 
report deals with the aim and purpose of the Cali- 
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fornia Federationist, a publication recently estab- 


lished under the auspices of the Executive Council. 


REPORT OF SECRETARY SCHARRENBERG 


Secretary-Treasurer Paul Scharrenberg reviews 
the work of the last session of the Legislature, 
detailing labor’s bills enacted into law and those 
vetoed by the governor. Mention is also made of 
reactionary measures defeated through the efforts 
of the united labor representatives who were on 
the ground during the session. 

The official “We Don’t Patronize List” of the 
State Federation is printed in full, and is followed 
bya recital of the year’s developments in the 
Mooney-Billings case. It is stated that the last 
financial statement received from the Tom Mooney 
Molders’ Defense Committee was for the period 
of September 1, 1928, to December 31, 1932, which 
showed receipts of $81,385.25, with disbursements 
exceeding that sum by $69.20. 

Report is made on the Conference on Labor 
Legislation which was held in San Francisco last 
March and the measures urged for approval in 
the federal program. 


Representation in State Senate 


Then follows “The State Senate a Barrier to 
Progress,” under which Scharrenberg again calls 
attention to the necessity for a reapportionment 
of the districts from which the senators are 
elected. He cites that four senators in the four 
most populous counties represent three-quarters 
of the people of the state, while the remaining 
one-quarter of the people are represented by 
thirty-six senators, and that a very small minority 
of the California electorate can block all progress 
—particularly labor measures—through a reaction- 
ary group of senators “who represent acreage 
only.” 

The next section of the report deals with the 
controversy between the secretary and his own 
union, with which readers are familiar, and Mr. 
Scharrenberg states that owing to publicity given 
the subject it was deemed desirable to submit an 
outline of the facts in the case so that the con- 
vention delegates might be informed. 


Federation Statistical Review 


The recorded membership of the California 
State Federation as of September 1, 1935, shows 
a total of 102,000. However, that figure is based 
upon the per capita tax paid to the Federation 
and is only upon members in good standing, and 
does not include those A. F. of L. unions not affili- 
ated with the state official body, nor the member- 
ship of the Railroad Brotherhoods. Taking these 
facts into consideration, the report states that the 
actual total of California trade-union membership 
should be considerably in excess of 160,000. There 
were 68 unions affiliated during the past year, and 
eight were reinstated, giving a total, on September 
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1, 1935, of 648 organizations in good standing with 
the State Federation. 

In closing his report Secretary Scharrenberg 
discusses and reflects, through experience, upon 
the differences that arise between so-called “raqj- 
calism” and “conservatism” in the labor movement 
as pertaining to tactics and policy. Though admit. 
ting the usefulness, within bounds, of the former, 
he states that the two express “the natural con. 
flict between those whose knowledge of the labor 
movement has been gained largely from. book 
reading and others whose convictions were ac. 
quired in the bitter school of experience,” anq 
thus quotes a white-haired union labor veteran: 
“It is an accepted fact that an egg laid in the 
morning will not provide fried chicken for supper 
that same evening, notwithstanding all the latest 
scientific improvements on old-fashioned hatching,” 


LOCAL VICE-PRESIDENTS’ REPORT 


Vice-Presidents James E. Hopkins, Anthony L, 
Noriega, B. F. Dodge and Joseph D. McManus 
of the San Francisco district of the Federation 
state their belief that the old fighting spirit 
coupled with dignified enthusiasm has again en- 
tered the minds and hearts of the organizations 
in their territory. San Francisco locals specifically 
mentioned in their report include the Auto Me- 
chanics, Bakers, Bakery and Confectionery Work- 
ers, Street Railway Employees, Bakery Wagon 
Drivers, Postal Employees, Barbers, Pile Drivers, 
Creamery Workers, Chauffeurs No. 265, Cooks, 
Waiters and Waitresses, Bartenders, Ice Wagon 
Drivers, Fur Workers, Window Cleaners, the 
theatrical crafts, Bill Posters and Billers, the Jun- 
ior Union, Alaska Fishermen, the maritime trades 
and the allied printing crafts. 


REPORT ON WORKERS’ EDUCATION 


Director J. L. Kerchen reports an unprecedented 
growth in the past year on the subject of work- 
ers’ education, due to the splendid support of labor 
and the specific efforts of the education bureau 
of the A. F. of L., the general results of the pres- 
ent economic depression, and the grant of funds 
by the federal government which made possible 
an extended program of teaching. The director 
recommends that every central labor body go on 
record demanding a program of workers’ educa- 
tion as provided by F.E.R.A. or its substitute, and 
that those placed in charge of this activity be bona 
fide labor men or at least those recommended by 
union labor. At the last summer school held in 
Berkeley scholarships were provided for sixty 
students, coming from three Western states, thirty 
teachers took advantage of the training course and 
150 persons attended the Labor Institute held at 
the International House, adjacent to the state 
university campus. 


ee 
Jackson Gold Miners Reach an 
Agreement With Central Eureka 


News dispatches in the daily press Wednesday 
from Jackson, Amador County, stated that a 
working pact, effective for one year, had been 
agreed upon at a meeting there between represen- 
tatives of the Central Eureka Mining Company 
and the Mother Lode Union No. 48 of 
workers. 

It was further stated that the agreement pro- 
vides there shall be no discrimination against 
union members, non-union men will be permitted 
1o affiliate with the union if they wish, and that a 
wage scale was affirmed, paying shaft men $5 a 


mine 


shift, miners $4.50, helpers, car men and muckers 


$4, a minimum underground wage of $4 and a 
minimum surface wage of $4. 


oo 
Self-preservation is the first law of man. Buying 
union-made goods and union services is the first 
law of a union man, 
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We are prone to complain about the growing 
power of the politician, but are we not overlooking 
the fact that if we deal with our men, through 
orvanizations of their own choosing, they will soon 
recognize that we are their best friends? We can 
no longer consistently refuse the workman his con- 
stitutional right to have a voice in the control of 
the earnings of the industry to which he is contrib- 
uting his own individual efforts. 

Fortunately, there are an increasing number of 
industrialists who believe in co-operation. For 
this reason I feel confident that labor will soon 
forsake the siren calls of those who promise them 
impractical political utopias. If we act quickly and 
intelligently and above all with sympathy, our men 
will join forces with us to keep our relations with 
one another on a friendly and relatively non- 
controversial basis. 


Butchers to Appeal to A. F. of L. 
In Fight Against Packing Firm 

Patrick E, Gorman, international president of 
the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North America, announces that the 
forthcoming convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor will be urgently requested to take 
drastic action against John Morrell & Company of 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 

President Gorman said that the delegates of the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters will introduce a set of 
resolutions at the convention that will embody a 
request that every trade unionist in America re- 
frain from purchasing any of the Morrell products. 

When the National Recovery Act became effec- 
tive, organizers for the Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen of North America, along 
with local Sioux Falls organizers, began to or- 
ganize the employees of the John Morrell Com- 
pany. Discrimination against the union officials 
and the resentment of the Morrell officials against 
collective bargaining led to the original strike some 
months ago. 

Observers point out that since the strike was 
declared, a little more than a month ago, the busi- 
ness of this firm has been tremendously injured. 

President Gorman stated he had been advised 
that in many places Morrell has withdrawn his 
salesmen. From the Pacific Northwest comes the 
report that the Morrell business dropped nearly 
100 per cent in that locality. International Vice- 
President Milton S. Maxwell stated that the Mor- 
rell business has been all but eliminated in the 
smoked meat products:in San Francisco and Oak- 
land. 

It is hinted from reliable sources that the finan- 
cial losses of the Morrell Company are tremendous 
but that a “slush” fund is being raised by the 
American Meat Packers’ Institute in an effort to 
defeat organized labor in this notable struggle. 

eS ee ee 

Self-preservation is the first law of man. Buying 
union-made goods and union services is the first 
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Employers Must Help to Set Up Democratic Government in Industry 


By ROBERT B. WOLF. 


This Is the eighth, and last, installment of an address by Mr. 
Wolf. He was speaking to an audience of engineers and man- 
agers. He told them, from a wide experience, that labor unions 
are the salvation of industry as well as of labor; that in the 
tong run it is to the interest of employers to urge their men to 
form unions; and that there Is no substitute for the free, untram- 
meled organization of workers.—Editor. 


Doubts Development of Political Party 


There is no more reason to believe that the 
American Federation of Labor will develop into 
a Labor party than there is that the United States 
Chamber of Commerce (or the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers) will develop into a Fascist 
party. Both manufacturers and workmen are pri- 
marily interested in their own particular type of 
industrial activities and in the final analysis the 
American Federation of Labor and the National 


OPEN FORUM SPEAKER 


Announcement is made that William Fisher, 
stated to be an authority on Latin America, will 
speak at the Open Forum, 1057 Steiner street, 
next Wednesday evening, September 25, his sub- 
ject being “Socialism in Mexico.” That topic was 
the subject of the same speaker before the recent 
Institute of International Relations held at Mills 
College. 

ed Sg 


TELEGRAPHERS PLAN DRIVE 


One of the problems discussed at the sixteenth 
regular convention of the Commercial Teleg- 
raphers’ Union of North America was the financ- 
ing of a nation-wide organizing campaign in the 
Western Union, Postal, R.C.A. and Mackay com- 
panies under the protection of the new Wagner 
labor disputes act. For the first time in many 
years delegates were in attendance from commer- 
cial telegraph companies in the United States. 
Commercial companies in Canada have been or- 
ganized for over twenty years. 

————-@_____—_ 
SECRETARY O’CONNELL HOME 


Secretary John A. O’Connell of the San Fran- 
cisco Labor Council returned the early part of the 
week from attendance at the national convention 
of his own organization, the Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, which has been in session at Portland. He 
was accompanied by several of the principal offi- 
cials of the parent body, including President 
Tobin. O’Connell was chosen as one of the Broth- 
erhood’s representatives to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor convention meeting in Atlantic City 
next month. John P. McLaughlin of San Fran- 
cisco will also be one of the Teamsters’ delegation 
in the convention. 
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Association of Manufacturers are simply lobbies 
looking out for the interests of their respective 
constituencies. 


Neither individual industrialists nor individual 
workmen can get up any real interest in politics 
because politics, unfortunately, is manipulative 
and not creative. This is why all efforts upon the 
part of “public spirited citizens” to interest us in 
the subject have failed. The plain simple truth is 
we would neglect our work if we did devote suf- 
ficient time to politics to accomplish anything 
worth while. 


Within our own group, we have the responsi- 
bility for setting up a representative government. 
We can not give up the attempt—the alternative 
is economic chaos. 


(THE END) 


Runoff Election to Be Held by 
Local Branch of I. L. A. This Week 


In the election held by the San Francisco local 
of the International Longshoremen’s Association 
last week, Harry Bridges, incumbent, defeated 
Henry Carter by a vote of 2318 to 286. 

William Marlowe was re-elected vice-president 
over Henry Schrimpf and W. E. Ferreira. A run- 
off will be necessary for the office of recording 
secretary between the incumbent, Ivan S. Cox 
and Henry Schmidt. A. L. McCurdy was the third 
candidate in the previous contest. The final elec- 
tion will be held the latter part of this week, at 
which time the runoff for three of the five dis- 
patcher positions will also be decided. 

Fred Frater is the new financial secretary, 
Eugene Dietrich and Jack MacClellan were re- 
elected business agents, and Messrs. Christiansen, 
Cronin, Bridges, Schmidt, Schrimpf and Halling 
delegates to the Labor Council. 


—_____«<e_______. 
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Predatory Expansion 

In an illuminating article on “How Immigra- 
tion Flows,” in a recent issue of the “Chronicle,” 
Chester Rowell proceeds to puncture another 
favorite argument of the war makers and those 
who, either through ignorance or self-interest, 
ballyhoo armed strife among nations and peoples. 
The ignorant accept at face value slogans, and 
other subtle forms of propaganda, with no inves- 
tigation whatever as to their original source or 
investigation of claims or asserted facts. 

Mr. Rowell discusses the subject of “expansion,” 
now so widely written about in connection with 
the present threatened disturbance to the peace of 
Europe. He says: 

“Crowded countries, like Italy and Japan, are 
dealing in pure fiction when they plead that they 
must conquer colonies like Ethiopia and Man- 
churia because they have too many people at home 
and need this outlet for them to ‘expand.’ This, 
on the contrary, is exactly what does not happen. 
What ‘expands,’ in such colonies, is not people, 
but investment. They are an outlet for capital and 
enterprise, but not for population.” 

The writer then shows how the Italian people, 
prior to post-war restrictions on immigration; were 
very successfully “expanding” in the United States, 
Argentina and Brazil, but few had emigrated to 
the Italian possessions in Africa. He states that 
Italian workmen and farmers—the only “surplus” 
population of that country—will not go at all into 
Ethiopia, if it is conquered. Likewise, the Japan- 
ese would gladly settle in California or Australia, 
if permitted, but few have gone to the Japanese 
possessions of Manchuria, Formosa and Korea. 
Apart from the governing classes, there are com- 
paratively few Englishmen in India, few Dutch 
residents in their country’s East India possessions 
—and almost none of these farmers or workmen. 

“Tt is a law of human hydraulics,” continues the 
writer, “that the export of capital flows toward the 
regions of lower living standards or less advanced 
industrial development, while the migration of 
people is in the reverse direction. Capital seeks 
cheap labor or undeveloped natural resources; 
people seek plentiful land or jobs, in a country of 
high wages. Like unmiscible fluids of different 
specific gravities, the same forces impel the one 
upward and the other downward.” 

Attention is directed to the difference in Amer- 
ica, across the Canadian and Mexican lines. Living 
standards being the same, people and capital flow 
both ways with respect to Canada. In Mexico, on 
the other hand, there are large American invest- 
ments and few American residents—and none of 
these working people. Many Mexican laborers 
come to the United States, but very little Mexican 
capital. 

Mentioning the last great migration as that 
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which peopled America from Europe, Mr. Rowell 
says, in concluding: 

“There will be no such movements into con- 
quered colonies, already fully populated by peo- 
ples of a lower standard of living. The opportuni- 
ties, in them, will be for men of money and enter- 
prise, to make profits, but not for the surplus 
working population to find homes, farms and jobs. 

“The driving force for these conquests comes 
from above; not from below. It is the zeal of 
ambition; not the pressure of need. The people 
do not gain, except as they may share, as wages, 
in the profits of the exploiters. And most of these 
wages are paid to cheaper workers abroad. Even 
the industrial development could be done far bet- 
ter without military conquest or political control.” 

———&___—__ 


Suing the Convict for Board 


Michigan convicts, when they are released, will 
have to pay the state the cost of their room and 
board while in prison. A law to that effect was 
passed at the last session of the legislature, and 
the attorney general of Michigan is preparing to 
enforce it. 

If anything can deepen and extend the com- 
mon feeling among criminals that society is their 
enemy, whom they must fight with any weapons 
they can reach, this law and its attempted enforce- 
ment will do it. The released convict comes out of 
a season of slavery. If he is sued for the cost of 
his maintenance during that time, that season of 
slavery will be prolonged. For a period of months 
or years he will still fall short of being his own 
man, will still be working for a master to pay 
a debt which he never wanted to incur. 

Emotions and impulses have a deal more to do 
with crime, as with other human activities, than 
cold, cautious reason. The Michigan law is cal- 
culated to stir the ex-convict to a pitch of resent- 
ment that takes little count of consequences. 

It is to be hoped that Michigan labor unions will 
do their utmost to repeal this law, and to keep it 
a dead letter while on the statute books. Laws and 
regulations framed with wisdom are required to 
keep the criminal from being a threat to labor 
while he is “inside.” If this period of servitude 
is prolonged after his so-called release, labor will 
be one of the first groups to feel his vicious com- 
petition. 


os 
The Safe Anchor 


In an address delivered last week to a committee 
representing employees of the hotel, restaurant 
and amusement industries, President Green of the 
American Federation of Labor emphasized that the 
workers should not rely with supreme confidence 
upon the government or its agencies for the attain- 
ment of economic rights and freedom. 

His declarations epitomize the wealth of experi- 
ence undergone by thousands of older members in 
the labor movement throughout its life history. 
Directing attention to the thoughts expressed, 
however, may be of educational value to the unini- 
tiated. President Green said, in part: 

“Even though the Supreme Court declared the 
National Recovery Act invalid, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the organized labor move- 
ment still exist and still function. This great 
organization and its activities were not wiped out, 
as was the National Recovery Act. 

“The decision of the Supreme Court which held 
the National Recovery Act unconstitutional taught 
the American workers one impressive lesson which 
I am confident they will never forget. 

“It emphasized the fact that after all the work- 
ers cannot, with a full measure of confidence, rely 
upon government or government agencies to bring 
to them the enjoyment of decent wages, reason- 
able hours of work and fair conditions of employ- 
ment. 

“The workers understand now, as never before, 
that they cannot simply wait, hoping, believing 
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and expecting that the government will confe; 
these economic benefits upon them through execy. 
tive orders or legislative fiat. 

“The worker employed in private industry who 
pins his faith and hope in legislation and legisla. 
tive enactment and the government for higher 
wages and improved conditions of employment 
will end his days filled with bitter regret and dis. 
appointment. 

“The worker must: rely upon those inherent 
powers which he possesses and which, in a free 
country, can be exercised in the promotion of his 
economic and social welfare. The right to organize 
and to bargain collectively belongs to each and 
every worker and can be exercised and utilized 
free from intimidation and coercion on the part 
of the employers. 

“Individually the worker is helpless and must 
ever remain the victim of exploitation. United and 
organized he is strong and aggressive just in pro- 
portion as he solidifies, strengthens and _perpetu- 
ates his union. 

“It is only through united, closely knit, strong, 
militant, aggressive organization that the worker 
can develop an equality in bargaining power with 
corporations and corporation management. When 
workers speak to management individually their 
voices are not heard, but when they speak collec- 
tively management will listen and bargain.” 

Chea Se ge 


The Passing of Huey Long 


A staff writer for the International Labor News 
Service in the national capital thus sums up the 
public life of the late United States Senator from 
Louisiana: 

“The death of Huey P. Long takes from the 
American political stage one of the most pictur- 
esque and provocative figures that ever strutted 
there. He was loved by thousands, or he never 
could have won his sensational political triumphs. 
He was hated so bitterly that an educated man, 
with much to live for, committed suicide for the 
sake of killing Long. His audacity seemed to 
know no limits, and yet he went round with an 
armed bodyguard. 

“These contradictions were strewn thick in his 
whole life. Huey Long cast the only liberal and 
labor votes that have been cast in the Senate from 
Louisiana since the Civil War. His labor record 
was practically 100 per cent. Yet his last political 
act was a filibuster which postponed the coming 
of old age pensions and unemployment insurance. 

“Long might be best described, perhaps, by say- 
ing that he was a super-salesman in politics. He 
was a salesman in ordinary ways before he went 
into politics, and his effectiveness improved with 
practice. He went into Arkansas when Mrs. Cara- 
way was running for the Senate to fill the unex- 
pired term of her husband, and won her a smash- 
ing victory. 

“That he made himself practical dictator of 
Louisiana is agreed by almost all students of his 
career. That his rule was arbitrary is admitted. 
That he ran the state deeply into debt is an item 
of arithmetic, not even debated. But it must be 
added that much of this debt was incurred to im- 
prove the roads and schools of the state. 

“He paid the penalty of dictators.” 

i 

John L. Lewis, president of the United Mine 
Workers of America, remarked recently of cor- 
porate wealth and industry: “The National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act operated for two years, long 
enough to impress upon the public mind that big 
business can no longer be carried on as a private 
snap. An industry that serves the nation, and 
whose very existence depends on its interstate 
operations, cannot escape moral acknowledgment 
that it is affected with some measure of public 
interest, and under a wise government it must con- 
duct its affairs with some respect for the rights of 
investors, employees, patrons and the public.” 
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How to Grow High Wages - 
By N. D. ALPER 


(What Is Wealth?) 


We all know the story in the history books of 
the early settlers-who-neglected to prepare and 
store food because they had found gold. The gold 
proved to be “fool’s gold” and they had a very 
hard winter as a result. Schemes, plans, tricks 
and other man-made: devices might prove to be 
disappointing in the long run if they should be 
so unfortunate as to succeed. A stitch in time still 
saves nine. Errors as well as truths multiply as 
they go along. 

In a previous article we stated that “every 
human activity in the business of making a living 
has its beginning and end in the wants and desires 
of man.” We also said that “wants come first; 
employment follows.” We labor to satisfy our 
wants and desires. But what is it that is actually 
used to satisfy our wants and desires? Do we get 
the satisfaction of our wants out of the labor, the 
human effort itself? Not at all. We get it out of 
the produce, the tangible things, goods and ser- 
vices we make with our labor. We become hun- 
gry. Food will satisfy our hunger. We work to 
get food. We either grow—produce—the food 
directly, or we secure it indirectly by exchanging 
our money wages for the food directly produced 
by some one else. We “buy” clothes. Clothing 
satisfies our need for warmth and protection, as 
well as our desire to appear well groomed. We 
want shelter, and labor to have a house. Wants 
first; then labor and satisfaction of wants, 


Marshall, an economist highly regarded, says, 
“Wealth consists of things that satisfy wants 
directly or indirectly.” Professor Fay, whose 
text, “Elements of Economics,” is used in San 
Francisco and other California high schools, says: 
“The term wealth, in economics, means scarce 
physical things that are capable of satisfying 
wants, directly or indirectly.” Study these definitions. 

We asked in the last article if “a wild duck 
flying in the air, a fish swimming in the Ocean, 
wild grapes growing along the roadside, oil and 
mineral in the ground” were wealth. Are they 
scarce? Yes, they might be said to be scarce. 
Can they satisfy human wants? Not at all. Then 
they are not wealth. They are something far dif- 
ferent than weath if economics is a science and 
not just a matter of opinion. We would indeed be 
poorer in resources if we did not have them, but 
still they are not wealth. We do have them and are 
grateful for them, and still they are not wealth. 

The wild duck flying in the air might make the 
choicest of eating, but a man on the ground could 
hear the duck and see the duck, but he could not 
eat the duck. The wild duck might, as it flies, sat- 
isfy our desire to see beautiful things, but that is 
not an economic want. Recall that we said before 
that to satisfy our wants we have to consume, to 
use up things. If we could get the old fellow in 
a roasting pan that would be different. Then the 
duck would be wealth. The duck can be converted 
into wealth by getting possession of the duck. If 
we trap it, or shoot it, or even stoop to pick it up 
as it lies tangled in weeds, we convert it into 
wealth. It can now satisfy our wants. Labor, 
human effort must in some manner change the 
form or place of material things before they be- 
come wealth. The same thing applies to the fish. 
The grapes growing by the roadside may be beau- 
tiful and luscious, but one could starve to death 
just looking at them. You must get possession 
first, then they are wealth. The oil and mineral 
it the ground will not operate a truck. Much 
labor must be exerted first in getting possession 
and in further productive processes before it satis- 
fies our wants with regards to trucks. Where there 
has been no labor there is no wealth. 

If suits of clothes, autos, prepared goods of all 
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sorts, food ready for eating, were literally rained 
from the heavens, under our present notions of 
private property many of our people could still 
starve in the midst of plenty; still go to jail for 
taking that which it is said belongs to others. 
Until we, the people know better, we must suffer 
needlessly. 
Copyright 1935, by N. D. Alper 


Next week: The Importance of Clean-Cut Mean- 
ing of Economic Words. If the wild duck, the fish, 
the grapes, the oil in the ground are not wealth, 
what are they? 


ee 
WILL HAVE TO SPEED UP 


It is stated that the non-union “Time” magazine 
was sued by Chief of Police Robert J. Coffey of 
Kansas City, because of alleged defamatory state- 
ments made in a “March of Time” radio program, 
and that the case was recently settled out of court 
for $20,000. “Man, oh man!” remarks Ernie Shaw, 
in the Long Beach “Labor News,” “you can bet 
that those non-union employees of ‘Time’ maga- 
zine will be chiseled down to fit a boy’s size suit 
while helping to pay for that twenty thousand 
jolt!” 
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PRAISES JUNIOR MOVEMENT 


The Kansas City “Labor Herald” observes: “One 
of the striking features in the Labor Day parades 
and celebrations in different sections: of the coun- 
try was the prominent parts given to the young 
sons and daughters of trade unionists, and this is 
a movement, now that it is started, that should 
grow until it becomes general. In San Francisco 
in the monster parade the Junior Boys and Girls 
made a great hit and in Denver the Joint Council 
Girls, No. 1, daughters of members of the Joint 
Council of Women’s Auxiliaries, were awarded a 
silver plate-glass mirror for making the best ap- 
pearance in line. In other cities there were special 
events on the athletic programs for sons and 
daughters of trade unionists with appropriate 
prizes. In Los Angeles female relatives of many 
trade unionists accompanied by their children, 
proudly marched along with their men folks.” 


| Backyard Grower Safe 


Officials of the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration declare they didn’t know the meaning of 
the word trouble until Congress added the humble 
potato crop control program. A new bureau has 
been created to supply information to bewildered 
growers, many of whom are panicky because of 
misleading reports. 

Widespread lack of understanding of the pro- 
visions of the legislation has been disclosed by 
many inquirers who are under the impression that 
the backyard gardener who produces as little as 
five bushels will be compelled to obtain a quota or 
license from the government or face a fine of 
$1000 and a sojourn in jail. 

There is no reason for this apprehension, ac- 
cording to A.A.A. spokesmen. Boiled down to the 
fewest possible words, these are the principal re- 
quirements governing the growing and marketing 
of “spuds” after December 1, next: 

Uncle Sam will determine how many bushels of 
potatoes are needed for domestic consumption and 
at the same time give farmers a fair price for rais- 
ing them. This figure will be used as a basis for 
state, county and individual quotas. 

Growers may raise as many bushels as they 
wish, but can market only the quantity that has 
been allotted to them. On the excess they must 
pay a tax of three-fourths of a cent a pound— 
which, of course, is prohibitive, as the tax was 
intended to be. 

Gardeners who raise potatoes for home consump- 
tion and farmers who grow for stock food are 
exempted from taxation and other regulations. 


Comment and Criticism 


LL.N.S. 

The second most frequent world subject in most 
conversations now is the export trade. Mussolini’s 
raid on Ethiopia comes first, of course; but he is 
justifying that in part on the ground that it would 
make a market for Italian goods—in other words, 
would increase Italy’s export trade. Here, there 
is no thought of war to open markets, but the 
matter of “doing something for our exports” is 
always coming to the fore. 

It is one of the great fallacies of the world, and 
particularly a fallacy in the United States. From 
the Civil War to the present time, our foreign 
trade, exports and imports together, have hardly 
ever run more than 10 per cent of our total trade. 
Right after the world war there was a big boost, 
but the average through the years has been around 
7 per cent. 

An average maintained for seventy years is 
worth noting. For that period, more than 90 per 
cent of our commerce has been domestic com- 
merce, and less than 10 per cent foreign. Then why 
look abroad first for a place to recoup our slack 
business? Why not increase buying power at 
home? 

But, taking the foreign trade in and of itself; 
most of the advice being given the country is 
demonstrably silly. No one suggests that while 
the depression lasts we can find much better mar- 
kets in Britain, Germany and France. The talk 
of foreign commerce is mainly talk of “developing 
the backward countries,” and finding our market 
in that development. 

Suppose we start with the foreign trade which 
we have now; for in large degree, trade goes 
where trade is. In 1933, the last year for which 
complete figures are at hand, we exported $1,675,- 
000,000 of goods to all the rest of the world. 

Nearly 40 per cent of that went to the British 
Empire alone. The United Kingdom was our best 
foreign customer, taking $311,732,000 of our goods. 
Canada was next, with $210,651,000. Japan was 
third, $143,435,000; Germany, fourth, $140,024,000, 
and France fifth, with $121,711,000. Our exports 
to the British Empire were about $620,000,000. 

These four customers—counting the British 
Empire as a unit—took just a little less than 60 
per cent of all the goods we sent abroad that year. 
All are highly developed countries, with trade 
policies which they are not likely to change with- 
out getting paid for it. Other European countries, 
which take most of the rest of our exports, are 
also highly developed. The amount which goes to 
really “backward” communities is petty by com- 
parison, and likely to remain so. 

The workers now idle in this country, if put to 
work even at existing wage scales, would buy 
more of our goods than can be foisted on all the 
“backward countries” on the planet. 

The place to build up trade is at home, and the 
way to build it is to put idle men to work at decent 
wages. 

AS 

VETERANS OF RUSSIAN CAMPAIGNS 


American soldiers who braved the rigors of 
Siberian winters and Russian revolution after the 
world war are given war-time credit in a bill just 
signed by President Roosevelt. In effect, the new 
law declares that the world war ended, so far as 
the soldiers and sailors in the Russian campaigns 
were concerned, in 1920, not 1918. Under previous 
pension laws no veteran could get service- 
connected disability pay unless he enlisted before 
the armistice was signed. 


——— 
RAILROAD WORKERS STRIKE 
All train crews of the Fairport, Painesville & 
Eastern Railroad went on strike September 3 with 
a demand for more pay, a Painesville, Ohio, dis- 
patch said. 


A. F. of L. Survey 
Reveals Hard Facts 
Of Economic Plight 


The beginning of the American Federation of 
Labor Monthly Survey of Business is consider- 
ably more optimistic than the hard facts later on 
in that survey seem to warrant. 


The survey declares that “business has strongly 
started up again.” It points out that the “Times” 
index of general business shows a gain of eight 
points in four weeks. It notes that the automobile 
industry has sold 599,000 more cars than it did in 
the same time last year; that orders for farm 
machinery are 75 per cent above those of a year 
ago; and machine tool orders 47 per cent higher; 
retail buying has made a shortage of some goods; 
the auto industry is spending $100,000,000 on pro- 
duction equipment, and steel $130,000,000. 


Wages Must Rise 


All this is on the first page of the report. In the 
same page, warning is given that “employment 
has not kept pace with gains in business”; that 
“prospective gains must be shared with workers 
in the form of jobs and wage increases”; and that 
“much depends on the workers making a drive 
now for higher income.” But the meat of the 
report, from labor’s point of view, is reserved to 
a later page. 

“Glance back to the prosperity period ending in 
1929. Workers’ income in the years 1923 to 1929 
was not sufficient to permit a healthy industrial 
growth. Production was checked by a shortage 
of worker-buying power. Industrial earnings, not 
paid out in labor, were dissipated on the stock 
market.” 


Then the survey gives a graph, showing how the 
depression hit the wages of four great industries— 
mining, manufacturing, transportation and build- 
ing. These industries normally employ about 12,- 
750,000 wage earners, who, with their dependents, 
account for 38,000,000 persons, or more than one- 
fourth of our population. The huge decline in wage 
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payments from 1929 to 1932 wiped away 59 per 
cent of wage earners’ incomes in these industries. 
Small Part of Losses Recovered 

“By 1934, due largely to re-employment and 
wage increases under N.R.A., workers in’ these 
industries won back a small portion of their losses, 
but, even so, their 1934 income was scarcely more 
than half their 1929 income.” 

Then the survey presents a picture graph, show- 
ing that total wage payments in these four basic 
industries were: $17,200,000,000 in 1929; $7,000,- 
000,000 in 1932; $7,200,000,000 in 1933; $8,900,000,- 
000 in 1934, 

Relating this to national affairs, the survey 
states that in 1929 workers in these industries got 
21.9 per cent of the national income; in 1932, 14.6 
per cent, and in 1934, 18.1 per cent. 

Share of Labor Too Small 

“Even in 1929,” says the survey, “their share 
was too small for industrial health; today, it is 
smaller yet. If industry is to increase its market 
for goods and its opportunities for production and 
progress, if the American nation is to build up its 
living standards, the share of these workers must 
increase. Give them buying power, and their buy- 
ing will lift industry to higher levels than any yet 
reached. 

“Since September, 1933, there have been no fur- 
ther significant gains in employment, in spite of 
increasing production,” the survey goes on. “Em- 
ployment this spring has been below last year’s 
level, although production was higher.” 

The survey says that while the loss to labor in 
basic industries was heaviest, the income of 20,- 
000,000 other workers was 32 per cent lower in 
1934 than in 1929, 

Workers’ Action Necessary 

“To restore these jobs and wage cuts is Amer- 
ica’s greatest problem,” says the survey. “It is 
disquieting to find that gains in employment are 
by no means keeping pace with gains in produc- 
tion. Without action by organized workers we can 
not expect increasing business to put the unem- 
ployed to work. .. . Work hours must be progres- 
sively shortened to put the unemployed to work; 
wages must be raised. Every gain made by work- 
ers in the months just ahead will safeguard the 
future.” 

The survey estimates that more than 11,000,000 
workers are still without jobs in industry. There 
were already 3,000,000 unemployed in April, 1930. 
Nine million more were laid off by the end of 
1932, and only a third of these have secured jobs. 
This leaves 9,000,000 idle, to which must be added 
at least 2,000,000 youngsters now just looking for 
their first jobs. 
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Frey Makes Report on 
Apprentice Committee 


John P. Frey, president of the Metal Trades De. 
partment of the American Federation of Labor, 
who is serving as a member of the Federal Com. 
mittee on Apprentice Training appointed by the 
Secretary of Labor, has rendered a report to Presi. 
dent William Green of the A. F. of L. on the work 
of the committee to the present date. 

Mr. Frey has made it clear that through him 
labor is represented upon the Federal Committee 
and that the rules of procedure provide for equal 
representation with employers upon state com. 
mittees created under the supervision of the ap- 
prenticeship program. 

Outline of Committee Policy 

The following general policies are reported as 
having been adopted by the Federal Committee: 

1. That under no circumstances could a term of 
apprenticeship be for less than one year nor more 
than five. 

2. That apprentices should be paid at the rate 
of not less than one-fourth of the journeyman’s 
wage, and an average of not less than one-half of 
the journeyman’s wage for the period of inden- 
ture. 

3. That employers should guarantee a reasonably 
continuous employment during the apprenticeship, 
and that the apprentice should agree to remain in 
his employ for the full period. 

4. That employers should agree that during the 
apprenticeship the apprentice should be routed 
through the various operations of the craft, and 
that he should obtain a working experience in all 
operations. 

5. That through co-operation of the educational 
authorities provision should be made for at least 
144 hours per year of instruction for each appren- 
tice. 

Youth Administration Co-operates 

So that the program could be carried into effect, 
committees have been organized in forty-three 
states of the Union. 

The National Youth Administration, one of 
whose original objectives was the employment and 
training of apprentices, has now informed the Fed- 
eral Committee that the National Youth Adminis- 
tration desires that the full responsibility for 
carrying out a program for apprentice training 
shall remain with the Federal Committee, and has 
agreed to contribute from its own appropriation to 
the financial support of the Federal Committee so 
that its full activities could be continued. 

William F. Boyer is secretary of the Federal 
Committee on Apprentice Training. 
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Mooney Present When 
New Hearing Begins 


Tom Mooney was brought to San Francisco last 
Tuesday from San Quentin prison and appeared 
briefly in the same court room where he was con- 
victed of the 1916 Preparedness Day bombing 
nineteen years ago. 

His presence in court is in connection with the 
proceedings now being heard, and the starting of 
which may end his legal battle for freedom. The 
State Supreme Court has named a referee to take 
testimony in the case prior to its formal submis- 
sion to the court itself. Mooney will be lodged 
in the county jail except when his presence is 
required at the hearing. It has been stated that 
the various phases of the present proceedings may 
require more than two months. 

Mooney is represented by Attorneys Frank 
Walsh, John T. Finerty and George T. Davis, and 
Deputy Attorney General William Cleary appears 
for the state. Testimony has previously been taken 
in the East from witnesses who testified at the 
original trial. 

Defendant Is Optimistic 

On his arrival in the city the defendant is re- 
ported by the daily press to have said: “I think it 
is obvious that the State Supreme Court won’t do 
anything, but I feel certain the United States Su- 
preme Court will.” 

With more gray hairs, and heavier by twenty 
pounds than during his last visit here in 1932 at 
his trial on an unused indictment, Mooney was 
dressed in a dark serge suit, white shirt and black 
tie, and was said to be in good humor. 
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Seven-Point Legislative Program 
Drafted by Postoffice Clerks 


The recent Atlanta convention of the National 
Federation of Postoffice Clerks re-elected its 
incumbent president, secretary-treasurer and legis- 
lative agent to their positions, and adopted the fol- 
lowing legislative program: 

Amendment of the Retirement Act to include 
optional thirty-year retirement, compulsory at 60 
years of age; against employment of temporaries 
and non-civil service employees in the postal ser- 
vice; continuation of the efforts of the organization 
for the relief of postal substitutes; continuation of 
efforts for the enactment of seniority either as a 
departmental regulation or through legislation; es- 
tablishment of a Civil Service Court of Appeals; 
enactment of legislation for graduated increases in 
salaries based on length of service. The convention 
also took favorable action with respect to the 
amendment of the Retirement Act for the purpose 
of establishing annuities for widows and depend- 
ents, and voted to levy a special assessment, con- 
tinuing over two years, part of the proceeds of 
which will go toward completing the endowment 
of a fund in memory of the late Thomas F. 
Flaherty of San Francisco, a former secretary of 
the national body. 
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THRONGS SEEK OLD AGE PENSION 

The opening day for applications for old-age 
Pensions under the recent law enacted by Missouri 
brought more than. 1000 elderly persons to the 
county court house in Kansas City eager to sign 
the paper required to receive the assistance 
granted by the state. Many of the men and 


women, all of whom were over the 70-year age 
limit fixed by the law, walked with canes and 
crutches. The crowd was so dense that more than 
twenty fainted. Thirty-five states and territories 
and the District of Columbia now have old-age 
pensions, 
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Judge Michael J. Roche Begins 
Service on the Federal Bench 


Judge Michael J. Roche, the newly appointed 
member of the federal bench in the San Francisco 
district, in succession to the late Judge Kerrigan, 
began his duties last Tuesday. 

At his express order no advance notice of the 
event was given. “I want no oratory, and don’t 
want my friends, many of whom can ill afford it, 
to send me flowers,” he had stated. 

His first case was that of Bartolomeo Simone, 
Fresno’s “Fagin of counterfeiters,’ who taught 
boys, among them his own son, to pass bogus 
money. Simone pleaded guilty. He will be sen- 
tenced next Monday. 

Judge Roche has for a number of years been 
on the Superior Court bench in San Francisco. 
He studied law while working at his trade as 


molder, and is a member of the union of that craft. 
ee 


Division of Industrial Welfare 
Adjusts Wages of Cannery Workers 


Since January 1, 1935, auditors of the Division 
of Industrial Welfare have reported collections of 
$155,975.59 in piece rate adjustments paid to 
workers in the fruit and vegetable canneries of 
California, so that their earnings conformed with 
the minimum rates of pay set by the Industrial 
Welfare Commission of the State and the National 
Recovery Administration, as the canners have 
agreed to continue to abide by the provisions of 
the Federal Canning Code. This sum was paid to 
31,977 female and 145 male workers. For August, 
the audit adjustments reported in the fruit and 
vegetable canneries amounted to $35,686.74, which 
was paid to 13,134 female workers. The adjust- 
ments necessary are ascertained by a weekly audit 
of the payrolls in the fruit and vegetable canneries. 

The division reports the following results ac- 
complished during August: Complaints received 
and investigated, 123; back wage collections and 
audit adjustments, $38,116.11; learners’ licenses 
issued, 363; permits to infirm workers, 166; per- 
mits to home workers, 26. 

SS ee 

RAILWAY UNION TREASURER DIES 

John M. Ellis, 53, secretary-treasurer of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of America, died 
at his home in Kansas City last Wednesday. He 
became ill after attending the recent convention in 
Montreal at which he was re-elected. 

eee 

NO LENGTHENING OF WORK-WEEK 

The union employees of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Company in Springfield, 
Mass., rejected the proposed forty-four-hour week 
and voted overwhelmingly in favor of retaining 
the present thirty-six-hour week. The union mem- 
bers believe that lengthening the work-week to 
forty-four hours would deprive a number of em- 
ployees of their jobs. 


Are You Registered 


For Coming Election? 


Registration for the coming November munici- 
pal election will end next Thursday, September 
26, and warning of the closing date has been given 
to those not already on the voting rolls, by Regis- 
trar Collins. 

Attention was called to the cancellation of about 
65,000 registrations of persons who failed to vote 
at either the state primary or the general election 
in 1934. Under the permanent registration law, 
registrations must be cancelled of all persons who 
failed to vote at either the August primary or the 
November general election in the even-numbered 
vears. 


Many Voters Must Re-register 


Every one of the 69,000 were notified at time of 
cancellation that the names had been eliminated 
from the rolls. It is stated, however, that many 
voters have failed to re-register for the municipal 
election, as they must do if they desire to cast a 
ballot on election day. 

Those who have changed residence since their 
last enrollment or those who have been cancelled 
on the rolls must re-register by September 26. 
There are ample facilities for registration. 

2 ee 


VICTORY FOR GARMENT WORKERS 

After a seven weeks’ strike the employees of the 
Watertown Undergarment Company at Water- 
bury, Conn., won an agreement by which the 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ International Union 
was given full recognition and the drastic wage 
reduction of from 35 to 50 per cent which caused 
the strike was practically revoked. The company 
employs over 450 workers, 90 per cent of whom 
are women. They were not organized when the 
strike was declared, but all of them are now mem- 
bers of the Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. 


Union label stock is going up in the market. It 
will continue to rise in just the degree that work- 
ers buy union-made goods. 


THE ONLY LABEL 


Recognized by the A. F. of L. 


Printing ...... 
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ngraving Cuts .. 
COUNCIL 3 Stereotyping .... 


Electrotyping . . . 
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Of Any Process of Ink Being Transferred 


to Paper 


Allied Printing Trades Council 


THE SYMBOL OF FAIR CONDITIONS 


CHEAP CLEANING IS EXPENSIVE 


Be not deceived by cheap cleaning. Protect the health of your family by 
patronizing a plant where all your clothes and household goods, including 
rugs, are handled under the most sanitary conditions, where your clothing 
stays clean and pressed longer and save them from wear. 
Cleaning with us is an art. . 
High Quality Cleaning and Finishing at 
Moderate Prices — You Will Be Surprised 


J. ALLEC 


DYEING AND CLEANING WORKS 


Main Office and Works 


2140 FOLSOM STREET 
PHONE HEMLOCK 3131 
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Run o’ the Hook 


(This department ts conducted by the president of 
San Franciaco Typographical Union No. 21) 

Oratory a-plenty flowed at last Sunday’s meet- 
ing of San Francisco Typographical Union, which 
made the session somewhat drawn out as well as 
" interesting. Proceedings of the meeting, epito- 
mized, follow: 

The meeting was opened at 1:05 p. m., the roll 
call of officers showing all were present except an 
executive committeeman and a trustee.... With no 
suspensions recorded during the preceding month, 
the membership statement revealed 1480 were in 
good standing on September 14, as against 1470 
August 18, a gain of 10... . The financial secre- 
tary’s monthly statement and the report of the 
auditing committee thereon were approved. ... 
Three propositions for journeyman membership 
were presented, the applicants being P. W. Akers, 
Paul Coontz and W. F. Fee. . . . Recommenda- 
tions of the apprentice committee on apprentices 
examined in September were concurred in. ... 
C. V. von Konsky and L. W. Ullo were admitted 
as apprentice members. ... G. J. Partman and 
James Williams received the obligation as jour- 
neyman craftsmen. . . . William Misakian, a grad- 
uate of the I. T. U. course of lessons in printing, 
was presented the diploma awarded him by the 
Bureau of Education. . . . The special Labor Day 
committee made a progress report, and its chair- 
man announced final report would be presented to 
the membership at the October meeting of the 
union. . . . The report of the board which can- 
vassed the vote of the referendum election of Sep- 
tember 11 was adopted. . .. In response to an 
appeal from the San Francsco Labor Council, an 
appropriation was made to aid in the defense of 
marine workers who recently were convicted of 
recklessly possessing dynamite. . . . On recom- 
mendation of the scale committee, a few changes 
in the newspaper contract adopted August 25 were 
concurred in by the union... .C. W. Lyon and 
C. R. Switzer, president and secretary, respec- 
tively, of the California Conference of Typograph- 
ical Unions, and Charles Schroeder of Stockton 
addressed the union in support of an invitation to 
San Francisco Union to reaffiliate with the Con- 
ference. The proposition was referred to the exec- 
utive committee with instructions to report at a 
subsequent meeting of the union. The president 
and first vice-president of the union were elected 
to attend the quarterly meeting of the conference, 
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which will be held in Santa Rosa October 12-13. 

. Resolutions adopted by the California Con- 
ference of Typographical Unions memorializing 
the late L. Michelson, first secretary of the ‘Con- 
ference, were received and ordered spread upon 
the records of the union. ... Applications of H. M. 
Hastings and E. F. Nissen for honorable with- 
drawal cards were approved. ... A motion calling 
for the appointment of a committee of three by 
the president to determine the possibility of mini- 
mizing the business that now must, by law, be 
considered by the union as a whole, with a view 
to curtailing the length of the monthly meetings, 
was adopted. The business of the union has grown 
to such proportions that, under present conditions, 
it is quite impossible to dispose of it in sessions 
short of four or five hours. An appeal case last 
Sunday, for instance, afforded an opportunity for 
a fine display of eloquence and power of argu- 
ment. It was all most interesting, but could not 
but consume time, with the result that the meet- 
ing did not adjourn until 6 o’clock. 

Henry Perlman, who had been a member of 
San Francisco Typographical Union since 1922, 
died in Mount Zion Hospital last Friday follow- 
ing an operation which he had undergone the day 
previously for thyrotoxicosis. Mr. Perlman was 
born in Kovno, Russia. He was 45 years old, and 
worked as a book and job printer. He was pro- 
prietor of an office in Natoma street. His funeral 
was held last Sunday. Interment of his body was 
in Eternal Home Cemetery. 


E. M. Wynkoop of the “Recorder” chapel had 
the pleasure of a visit this week from his cousin, 
G. B. Wynkoop of Salem, Ore. The latter is a 
member of the Salem Typographical Union and is 
employed in the composing room of the Oregon 
State Printing Office at Salem. Mr. Wynkoop is 
on vacation, the major part of which is being spent 
in California. He is accompanied by his wife. 

Paul E. Gallagher, who has been one of the 
composing room staff of the Progress Printing 
Company for the last ten years and who has been 
active in the affairs of the San Francisco Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen, is now the representa- 
tive of the Mergenthaler Linotype Company in 
Los Angeles. Mr. Gallagher has a host of friends 
in San Francisco, all of whom wish him every 
success in his new field of endeavor. 

Louis Warming, 69, editor of the “American 
Cattle Producer” and member of the Denver Typo- 
graphical Union No. 49 since May, 1910, died in 
that city recently. Mr. Warming arrived in Den- 
ver twenty-six years ago, coming from Chicago, 
where he was employed on the editorial staff of 
the University of Chicago Press. He was born 
in Denmark in 1866 and educated at the University 
of Copenhagen, where he specialized in languages 
and where he received his degree. He was re- 
garded as an outstanding proofreader in Denver 
Union. For some years, however, he had been 
editor of the above-mentioned publication. 


——_@—_____—_- 
Buy union label goods each day and keep the 
chiselers away. 


5 Lachman Bros. 


GIVE TIME ON TORE 


!O BUILDINGS 38,FLOORS 


SEE THE NEW 
1936 RADIOS 


Lachman Bros. invite you to visit their Radio 
Department to view the leading radio lines. 
You will be amazed at the many improve- 
ments featured in these advance creations. 
Prices are attractive and Lachman Bros. give 
liberal trade-in allowances on old sets. 


Friday, September 20, 1935 


Mailer Notes 


By LEROY C. SMITH 


Though the day was of that real Indian summer 
variety, a large attendance of the members turned 
out at the September union meeting. 

James Molloy was given the obligation as a rein- 
stated member of the union. Delegates to local 
Allied Printing Trades and Labor councils deliy- 
ered their usual interesting reports of the business 
transacted by those bodies. 

Homer (“Cy”) Hudelson received the $10 Labor 
Day favor. 

The Philadelphia (Pa.) mailer scribe writes an 
interesting article in the “Typographical Journal” 
for September. The officers and members of that 
union are to be commended for showing, as the 
mailer scribe points out, an active interest in or- 
ganization work and also for the union having 
become affiliated with the central labor body of 
that city. 

There does not appear to be signs of any actiy- 
ity on the part of the M. T. D. U. officers for their 
members, Their reports to their Montreal conven- 
tion, however, may show they have thought out 
new policies for the working members of. that 
organization to give their attention and careful 
consideration. But should those officers have 
nothing new to offer their membership, the future 
for the M. T. D. U. would then appear to be any- 
thing but a bright one for its rehabilitation. The 
M. T. D. U. receipts for July were $726.50, dis- 
bursements $438.73, showing a balance for that 
month on the right side of the ledger of $287.77. 
The balance on hand July 31 amounts to $1764.88. 
Deducting the probable costs of the Montreal con- 
vention from that balance may not look so cheer- 
ful and encouraging, if one is to judge by the 
services and expenses of M. T. D. U. officers 
when attending former M. T. D. U. conventions. 

Edward Hoertkorn, assistant foreman of the 
“Daily News,” accompanied by his wife, reports 
having enjoyed a pleasant visit with Mrs. Shea and 
family of Portland, Ore., besides an interesting 
trip and visit to the San Diego Exposition. 

ee ee 
NON-UNION WORKERS REVOLT 

An example of what is happening in some places 
since the N.R.A. was killed and where the work- 
ers had no labor organization to protect them, 
was disclosed last week by a strike of unorganized 
drivers employed by Detroit Delivery, Inc. 

According to the men, they have had two dras- 
tic pay cuts since the Supreme Court knocked out 
the codes. Pay checks as low as $5 a week were 
reported. In addition to the wage slashes, the 
company lengthened working hours to as high as 
100 a week, strikers said. 

Se 
CLEVELAND BAKERY DRIVERS WIN 

After being on strike since June 22, more than 
700 drivers employed by eighteen of the largest 
baking companies in Cleveland, Ohio, have won 
their demands for a union shop, vacations with 
pay, and elimination of a system under which the 
men were formerly forced to assume responsibility 
for accounts of the firms’ credit customers. The 
settlement also provides for immediate negotia- 
tions on the question of a general wage increase. 


LOG CABIN TAVERN 


A Somewhat Different Place to Eat 
FOOD OF QUALITY 


34 Third Street GArfield 0541 


JAS. H. REILLY & CO. 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


Phone Mission 0141 29th and Dolores Streets 
Official Undertaker of S. F. Typographical Union 21 
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Friday, September 20, 1935 


Eastern Longshoremen 
To Present New Scale 


Joseph P. Ryan, president of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association, announced that rep- 
resentatives of the association in North Atlantic 
ports from Portland, Me., to Norfolk, Va., would 
meet in New York City this week to draft de- 
mands for a new wage and hours contract to re- 
place the one which ends September 30. The de- 
mands of the men will be submitted to a com- 
mittee of the New York Shipping Association. 


Last year the longshoremen asked $1 an hour 
for a thirty-hour week and $1.50 an hour for 
overtime. After several meetings with the repre- 
sentatives of the employers the workers accepted 
95 cents an hour for a forty-four-hour week, with 
$1.35 an hour for overtime. 


Future Course Not Known 


Mr. Ryan said he was unable to give any esti- 
mate of the demands which the longshoremen 
would make. When his attention was drawn to the 
fact that the Pacific Coast longshoremen recently 
voted to renew their contract with the ship owners 
serving ports from San Diego to Seattle by a vote 
of 8468 to 1329, he said this action could not be 
interpreted as meaning that the Atlantic Coast 
men would also vote to renew last year’s contract 
without change. 


The contract which will be considered in New 
York concerns only the deep-sea shipping lines. 
The contract which the International Longshore- 
men’s Association has with coastwise and inter- 
coastal lines does not expire until early in Novem- 
ber. Separate conferences will be held with these 
lines, Mr. Ryan said, after the deep-sea contract 
is assured. 


Culinary Crafts Notes 


By C. W. PILGRIM 


Waitresses’ Union, Local No. 48, at its business 
meeting Wednesday, September 11, was visited 
by a delegation from Local 110, who presented 
Ora Irwin, the vice-president, with a framed auto- 
graphed photo of herself leading her members up 
Market street on Labor Day. 


Cooks’ Union, Local No. 44, held over a com- 
munication from the Marine Engineers’ Beneficial 
Association for inquiry. This letter will be acted 
on at the next meeting. 


Miscellaneous Union, Local No. 110, at its last 
business meeting donated $10 to the ship scalers. 


Bartenders’ Local No. 41 reports that the union 
is growing—new members coming in right along 
—and asks that workers, when attending an affair 
in any hall, make sure that the bartender wears 
the union button, otherwise drink water. 

The True Blue Cafeteria has reopened the old 
Clinton place in the 700 block on Market street, 
100 per cent non-union. This firm is an old labor- 
hating concern which for years has defied our 
unions in the city of Oakland and got away with 
it; now that they have spread over into this city 
it is up to the workers to show them that San 
Francisco is no place in which to operate a res- 
taurant with under-paid and over-sweated workers. 

The Green Mill, 492 Broadway, is lined up O. K. 
This house is equipped to serve parties up to 
about three hundred and the prices are reasonable. 
Benito’s, on Bay street, is also O. K., and can 
accommodate parties up to forty. Both these are 
Italian-French dinner houses. 

The Granada, corner of Golden Gate avenue 
and Jones street, which has been closed for re- 
modeling, has opened again under the same man- 
agement. All the crew are lined up and’ our house 
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card will hang in the front window. The National 
Sandwich Shop, at 1247 Stockton street, is O. K. 
and will have a house card in future. The Mari- 
time Inn, at 15 Commercial street, is another one 
that has our house card. The Blossom Tavern, 
1098 Sutter street, is lined up, and No. 53 Clay 
street is another one which is applying for a house 
card. 

John’s Cold Plate Lunch, 537 Sacramento street, 
O. K., all crafts; Club Cairo, 77 Broadway, O. K., 
all crafts; 101 Bay street, O. K. 

Stay away from Kress’, Woolworth’s, Pig ’n’ 
Whistle, White Log Taverns, Foster’s, Clinton’s, 
and the Roosevelt at Fifth and Mission. Be on 
the safe side—always look in the front window 
for the union card, a sign that the place is lined up 
100 per cent. 

ee 
DEATHS IN UNION RANKS 


During the past week the following from the 
ranks of organized labor have been called to their 
final rest: Henry Perlman of the Typographical 
Union, James (Al) Joyce of the Brotherhood of 
Teamsters No. 85, John A. Nyklicek of the Na- 
tional Association of Letter Carriers, Branch 214. 

SS eee 
AGE OF PRISON POPULATION 


The prison population of California has not de- 


| creased in the last twenty years; in the last five 


years it has increased slightly. This statement is 
made by the University of California bureau of 
public administration, which has just completed a 
study which shows that for the last two decades 


' the average age of the California state prisoner 


has been approximately thirty years. 


UNION DOUBLES PAY OF NEWSMEN 


Since newspaper writers in Australia formed 
their own labor union they have more than dou- 
bled their wages, according to Sydney E, Pratt, 
general secretary of the Australian Journalists’ 
Association. Ninety-five per cent of the Australian 
news writers are members of the union and the 
closed shop has been established by agreement 
with all publishers, Pratt says. 

ree eee 
SHIPBUILDERS’ STRIKE ENDED 


Directors of the New York Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration have voted to accept President Roose- 
velt’s arbitration plan to end the sixteen-weeks 
strike at its Camden plant, involving nearly 4600 
men. Work on seven United States warships had 
been tied up by the strike. At Camden, Judge 
Boyd Avis suspended an anti-picketing injunction 
in federal court, removing the final barrier to ter- 
mination of the walkout. 

—___ @____—_. 
LIFE INSURANCE SALES 


Life insurance sales in California showed a July 
gain of 5 per cent, as compared with the month 
a year ago, according to reports by 58 per cent 
of the operating companies, total having been 
$31,475,000. A 59 per cent survey in Oregon 
showed sales of $2 950,000, a gain of 2 per cent, 
while Washington’s report, covering 45 per cent 
of the companies, showed a decline of 6 per cent, 
total being $4,972,000. 
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Labor Men Dupes of 
Cuban Sugar Magnate 


An International Labor News Service article, 
dated from Havana, says that if American papers 
reaching Havana are any guide, the American 
people do not even yet understand the purpose and 
character of the Cuban mission that recently 
visited Washington. It was supposed to be an 
economic mission, come to plead with the Ameri- 
can government for a lower tariff on Cuban sugar. 
lt included so-called labor representatives. 

In reality, the purpose of the mission was two- 
fold. First, to flatter and cajole the present admin- 
istration at Washington until it looks with indul- 
gent eyes on the outrageous brutalities of the 
present regime in Cuba; and, second, to curry 
favor with American financiers as a preliminary 
to new Cuban financial operations. 

Sugar Magnate Heads Mission 

The working people of Havana have hit off that 
mission by a nickname. It was named “Union 
Social Economica de Cuba,” or U.S.E.C. for short. 
The folks of Havana translate these letters as 
“Union of Shameless Exploiters of Cuba,’ and 
that tells the truth. As a matter of fact, the mis- 
sion was gotten up by the pro-Spanish newspaper 
“Diario de la Marina,” with the connivance of 
American diplomatic agents in Cuba. It was 
headed by Jose Manuel Casanova,.a big sugar 
magnate and a successful stock gambler in Cuba. 

The real situation in Cuba is damnable. It is 
the Machado regime without Machado. Labor is 
again in disgrace with the Havana authorities, and 
the old exploitation continues with no real change. 

ee ee 

Fishermen along the Gulf Coast have won their 
strike for recognition of their union and an in- 
creased price for their catch, says a New Orleans 
dispatch. Shrimpers will be paid $5 a barrel on 
the coast, $7 at the factories and $3.50 at the dry- 
ing platform, Five factories signed the agreement, 
which is a general advance of $1 all around. 
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YOU MAKE NO MISTAKE WHEN | 
YOU PLACE YOUR PRINTING OR- 
DERS WITH A FIRM THAT HAS 
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Advises Not to Hurry 


Cases Before Board 


International Labor News Service has prepared an 
authoritative statement regarding the procedure to 
” be followed by the new National Labor Relations 
Board under Chairman Madden. This statement, 
based upon official material, can be accepted as a 
guide. The main advice is: Do not hurry with cases; 
pick only the strongest. 


After many weeks of waiting for the National 
Labor Relations Board to be appointed, labor will 
naturally be impatient to have the board start 
functioning as soon as possible. 

In this regard, however, it must be remembered 
that the new board can not take over its regional 
offices and begin operations at once as a going 
concern. The regional director may be the same 
man who conducted .cases for the old board, but 
he now has a different act to follow. Formerly it 
was the union itself which made complaints. 
Under the Wagner Act the union can now file its 
complaint with the regional board, but the actual 
making of a complaint against an employer is to 
be done by the National Labor Relations Board. 
This and other changes will require the careful 
consideration of the board before correct proce- 
dure is laid down. The time used by the board now 
in planning will make for speedier action later 
when the regional offices open their doors. 

Careful Checking Advised 

Unions can also use this necessary waiting time 
to good advantage. Instead of rushing cases to 
the national board in Washington (which would 
have to send them to the proper regional offices) 
those unions intending to file complaints might 
better use the next two weeks in examining their 
own complaints for possible correction or omis- 
sions of important facts. That sort of careful 
checking now may save weeks of delay later when 
the cases come up for hearing. 

The National Labor Relations Board is not left 
without operating funds by the failure of the Con- 
gress to pass the third deficiency bill. A carrying 
over fund of $300,000, allocated to the former Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board and made available 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns listed below are on the “We Don’t 
Patronize List’? of the San Francisco Labor 
Council. Members of Labor Unions and sympa- 
thizers are requested to cut this out and post it. 


California Building Maintenance Co., 20 Ninth. 

Clinton Cafeterias. 

Co-Op Manufacturing Company. 

Curtis Publishing Co., publishers of “Saturday 
Evening Post," ‘Ladies’ Home Journal,” 
“Country Gentleman.” 

Dornbecker Furniture Manufacturing Company, 
Portland, Oregon. 

Drake Cleaners, 249 O'Farrell and 727 Van Ness. 

Foster's Lunches and Bakeries. 

Goldberg, Bowen & Co., grocers, 242 Sutter. 

Goldstone Bros., manufacturers overalls and 
workingmen’s clothing. 

Independent Cleaning and Dyeing Works, 245 
Van Ness So. 

J. C. Hunken’s Grocery Stores. 

John G. Ils Co., Ranges, 2902 Nineteenth. 

Kroehler Furniture Manufacturing Company. 

Marquard’s Coffee Shop and Catering Company. 

Mission Hotel, 520 Van Ness So. 

Petri_Wine Company, Battery and Vallejo. 

San Francisco Biscuit Co. (located in Seattle.) 

Sunset Towel Supply Co., 55 New Montgomery. 

S. H. Kress Company Stores. 

Standard Oil Company. 

Van Emon, B. C., Elevators, Inc., 224 Fremont. 

West Coast Macaroni Company. 

Woolworth’s Stores. 

All Non-Union independent taxicabs. 

Barber shops that do not display the shop card 
of the Journeymen Barbers’ Union are unfair 


———— 
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No Council Meeting Tonight 
There will be no meeting of the San Fran- 
cisco Labor Council this evening, adjournment 
having been taken until next Friday due to the 
large number of Council officers and delegates 


in attendance at the State Federation of Labor 
convention. Next Friday evening, September 
27, the Council will chose its delegates to the 
A. F. of L. convention, and the polls will be 
open at 7:15 p. m., with the meeting convening 
one hour later. 


to the new board set up under the Wagner-Con- 
nery Act, will provide for the needs of the board 
until the next session of Congress opens in 
January. 

The first step in making the Wagner-Connery 
Act effective will be taken at the earliest date when 
the three newly appointed members of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board are able to meet. 
J. Warren Madden, chairman, and Edwin S. 
Smith, a member also of the former board, are in 
Washington; but the confirmation of the board 
members by the Senate found John M. Carmody 
on the west coast engaged in affairs for the Na- 
tional Mediation Board, from which he is resign- 
ing to accept the National Labor Relations Board 
post. 

Regional Directors to Meet 


A meeting of the board’s seventeen regional 
directors, covering the entire country, will be held 
in Washington shortly after Carmody’s arrival. 
These directors handled cases for the former Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board in their respective 
districts. All cases before them, however, were 
automatically dropped upon expiration of the 
board, which owed its existence to Congressional 
Public Resolution 44. While it is expected that the 
same regional offices will hear complaints of unfair 
labor practices filed under the new act, the proce- 
dure of receiving and acting upon complaints will 
have to be set by the new board in conformity 
with the Wagner Act, and the Washington meet- 
ing of the regional directors will therefore have to 
precede active operations in the various districts. 

The National Labor Relations Board is a re- 
view body. Complaints of interference with the 
workers’ rights to self-organization and collective 
bargaining, and petitions to supervise elections to 
determine majority representation—the issues to 
which the national board is limited—will be filed 
locally at the proper regional board and will be 
heard there. Under the former National Labor 
Relations Board the great majority of cases were 
settled locally without reference to Washington. 
Appeals from the regional board decisions are 
normally the only matters entertained by the na- 
tional board. 

Several charges of violations of the Wagner 
law have already been presented to the National 
Labor Relations Board. These will be sent to the 
appropriate regional boards, and action upon them 
will be initiated as soon as procedure is estab- 
lished. The board has announced that its regional 
boards probably will be organized to conduct 
actual hearings as soon as the regional directors 
can reach their districts following the Washington 
meeting, or about September 15. 

ee eee 
RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD 
Retail prices of food advanced six-tenths of 1 


per cent during the two weeks ended August 27,° 


the bureau of labor statistics of the United States 
announces. This advance was general throughout 
the nine geographical areas included in the report, 
and there was striking similarity in price move- 
ments in the fifty-one cities, differences showing in 
degree rather than in direction. Marked increases 
over last year are shown for eggs, meats, and fats 
and oils. Prices of cereals, dairy products and 
fruits and vegetables are lower. 
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Community Chest Aids 


San Francisco Mothers 


An increase of 54 per cent in free visits to 
homes of the needy sick has been recorded since 
1929 by one agency, the Visiting Nurse Associa- 
tion, it is stated in a plea for increased gifts to 
the Community Chest campaign for $2,000,000 
continuing from October 1 to 18. This growth in 
aid and assistance is said to be typical of other 
fields of social 
work in which 
other Chest 
agencies oper- 
ate. 

A large pro- 
portion of the 
54 per cent in- 
crease is to 
* mothers who 
seek the aid of 
this Chest 
agency prior 
to and after 
the birth of 
their babies. It 
is explained 
that since the 
depression 
there has been 
a growing 
number of 
mothers who have had their babies at home, 
through economic necessity. When the baby is 
born in a hospital it is possible, because of the 
Visiting Nurse Association, to send the mother 
home with safety at an earlier date and so make 
room for other patients who are in economic dis- 
tress. Nurses supervise the diet of the prospective 
mother, help her to provide the essentials in the 
layette and urge the importance of medical super- 
vision, either of a private physician or through a 
Chest clinic. 

Part-pay visits increased 16 per cent since 1929. 
The total of 14,779 free and part-pay visits during 
1934 does not include those made to families on 
relief, as the agency is reimbursed by the govern- 
ment agencies for those cases. San Franciscans 
who are unable to pay the reasonable charge for 
the services of a visiting nurse are given, through 
Community Chest funds, the same care as those 
who pay from $1.25 to $2 for each call at the home. 
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Thirty-Hour Week Favored by 
Association of Letter Carriers 


There were 1702 delegates in attendance at the 
Cleveland convention of the National Association 
of Letter Carriers and thirty-two letter carrier 
bands participated in the Labor Day parade in 
that city. 

The convention went on record as favoring: 
Safety equipment on government owned motor 
vehicles; uniform seniority rule for letter Carriers; 
promotion to supervisory positions to be filled by 
competitive examination open to regular em- 
ployees in the postal service; a thirty-hour work- 
week; limiting the eight-hour tour of duty to 
within nine consecutive hours; pay increases to 
village carriers; weekly pay; court of appeals and 
trial board; thirty days’ annual vacation; optional 
thirty-year retirement; longevity salary legislation. 

The delegates also formally urged members of 
the Association to purchase goods carrying the 
union label. Kansas City was chosen as the host 
of the next convention, and Edward J. Gainor was 
re-elected president and M. T. Finnan secretary. 

Se eee 

“In union there is strength.” Under union labels 

there is quality. 


This Familiar Symbol of the Com- 
munity Chest Asks Your Support 
in the Coming Campaign for Funds 


RODIN, 
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New Motoring Laws 
Effective This Week 


Many of the new laws adopted by the recent 
legislature affecting ownership and operation of 
motor vehicles have become effective, an official 
ruling having held that all measures not otherwise 
civen an effective date became law on September 
15. Changes in rules of the road and strengthened 
law enforcement provisions are included in the list 
of new motoring laws. A summary prepared by 
the legislative bureau of the California State 
Automobile Association lists the principal changes 
2s follows: 

Intersection Speed—Exceptions have been pro- 
vided for the previous uniform fifteen-mile speed 
limit at intersections where view of approaching 
traffic is obstructed. Where such obstructed inter- 
sections are on through highways or are traffic 
controlled (whether on through highways or not) 
the following new limits through such intersec- 
tions are established: 

Speed Limit in Various Districts 

If in a business district, the twenty-mile limit of 
such districts; if in a residence district, the twenty- 
live mile limit of such districts; and elsewhere, a 
limit of thirty miles per hour. 

Drunk Driving and Hit-Run—Immediate arrest 
and appearance required. Officers’ option of issuing 
citation is entirely removed. Added strength is 
given to law enforcement in such cases by meas- 
ures designed to make conviction and punishment 
more certain. Heavier penalties are provided for 
reckless driving offenses. 

Drivers’ Licenses—Stricter regulations control 
issuance of drivers’ licenses. Added authority 
given Department of Motor Vehicles to suspend 
or revoke licenses and to require re-examination 
of drivers. All accident reports and abstracts of 
court records filed and kept as a record against 
individual drivers involved. 

Patrol Authority—Officers of the California 
Highway Patrol are given right to investigate 
accidents and to make arrests for general offenses 
committed in their presence or upon any highway, 
or when in pursuit of a suspected criminal. 

Truck Distance—The minimum distance at 
which trucks may follow one another outside of 
city limits is increased from 150 feet to 300 feet. 

Angle Parking—Prohibited on through state 
highways within cities, except when necessary for 
loading or unloading merchandise. 

Hydrant Parking—Stopping in front of fire 
hydrant is permitted whenever a licensed operator 
remains in front seat of car. 

Turning on Curve or Grade—Illegal to turn 
around on any curve or near crest of a grade 
where the car can not be seen by driver of any 
other approaching vehicle within 200 feet. 

Amendments Clarify Laws 

Amendments to laws on overtaking and passing 
have clarified their meaning without altering their 
original intent. Confusion has been removed as 
to when passing on the right is permitted. Pass- 
ing on the right is not permitted on the open high- 
Way, but only on city streets of sufficient width 
for two or more lanes of traffic in each direction. 
An exception permits passing on the right, on 
highways as well as streets, when overtaking a 
vehicle which is making or is about to make a 
left turn, 

Rules for passing on laned highways have been 
made more specific. Drivers on laned highways 
are required to keep in the right hand lane as 
continuously as is practicable, using the center 
Jane or lanes only for passing. For example, con- 
fusion has existed concerning three-lane high- 
It is now made clear that the center lane 
shall be used for passing only. 
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Noted Labor Leader Points Out 
Workers’ Duty to Oppose Dictators 


A fervent appeal for help for the victims of 
Fascism, by Walter Citrine, general secretary of 
the British Trades Unions, has been made public 
by the Chest for Liberation of Workers of Europe, 
3 West Sixteenth Street, New York City. The 
Chest, which was organized at the last annual 
convention of the American Federation of Labor, 
is headed by William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, as chairman. 

The organization has been instrumental in arous- 
ing American organized labor to the dangers of 
Fascist dictatorships and raising large funds for 
the relief of the labor victims of Fascism. The 
treasurer of the Labor Chest is David Dubinsky, 
president of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union, which alone has contributed more 
than $50,000 to the fund. Large contributions have 
been made by the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers of America, the American Federation of Musi- 
cians, the United Mine Workers of America and 
other trade unions. 

Mr. Citrine points out that: “The trade union 
and labor movement throughout the world has a 
special and tragic interest in the fate of all these 
victims of our modern Neros. In the first place, 
it has for more than a century done a tremendous 
amount of work, through bad times and good, in 
maintaining the ideals of democracy and freedom. 
In the second place, it has seen its champions in 
Fascist states singled out for specially virulent 
forms of persecution.” 

Sg 
NEWS BULLETIN ON VARIOUS TRIALS 


The news bulletin of the National Committee 
for the Defense of Political Prisoners gives the 
following as the status of cases in which it is 
interesting itself: The trials of Robert Wood and 
R. F. Hall, charged with violating the Downs 
ordinance in Birmingham, were postponed for two 
weeks on September 4. Edward Sears, a Negro 
miner, was sentenced to ten months in Bessemer, 
Alabama, under a seditious literature ordinance. 
New Scottsboro trials will probably begin next 
month at Decatur, Alabama. A hearing on the 
appeal, before the North Carolina Supreme Court, 
of seven textile workers accused of dynamiting a 
mill was concluded on August 29. Three Socialists 
were arrested in Terre Haute for their participa- 
tion in a campaign to end martial law in Vigo 
County in connection with a strike. Norman 
Thomas, national Socialist leader, spoke at a mass 
meeting on the Terre Haute court house steps. 
The trial of the ten Gallup, New Mexico, miners 
has been set for September 30. 

Union-made American- 
made. 
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Electric Sign Flashes 
Union Labor Product 


When the American -Federation of Labor con- 
vention meets in Atlantic City on October 7 it 
will be greeted by one of the most elaborate elec- 
tric signs in use anywhere, proclaiming the good- 
ness of a union-made cigarette. 

This great sign has blazoned its union-made 
product message to the enormous crowds that have 
jammed this resort all summer, and that includes 
a great many who have no use whatever for unions 
or the products of union workers. The brilliance 
of the flashing electrical display has been the con- 
stant object of comment. 

Tax Relief Sought for Cheaper Brands 

And while on the subject of cigarettes, it should 
be borne in mind by union members that the 10- 
cent brands have in vain sought tax relief from 
Congress during the past year and the battle will 
be carried into the January session, with some real 
prospect for relief then. 

The dime brands pay the same tax paid by the 
15-cent brands, but with almost tragic results. The 
tax paid to the United States Government is 6 
cents per package of twenty cigarettes. That leaves 
only 4 cents per package for the dime cigarettes, 
out of which to pay operating costs, pay for to- 
bacco and pay to get the cigarette to the. con- 
sumer, There is no profit. 

Have Grown in Popularity 

These great union products have struggled for 
existence against a great governmental discrimina- 
tion, growing in popularity during the whole 
period. But, without profit, there is a limit at 
which popularity must spell something like the 
end of the road. 

Labor should redouble its efforts for this tax 
equalization by the next Congress—and, in the 
meantime, spend every cent of your union-earned 
money for union-made products when purchasing 
cigarettes, and thus swell the small profit of the 
fair employer through the volume of sales. 
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THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK 


SAVINGS 


Incorporated February 10th, 1868 


One of the Oldest Banks in California, the Assets of which axe 
never been increased by mergers or consolidations with other banks 


526 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


June 29, 1935 


ASSETS $169,421,331.28 


Capital Paid up 
Surplus 


Reserves and Undivided Profits — 
TOTAL CAPITAL ACCOUNT . 


Deposits $154,803,474.97 


$6,000,000.00 
$4,000,000.00 
$4,157,383.06 


$14,157,383.06 
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Federal Trade Body 
Cites Radical Group 
For “Unfair Methods” 


The opinion is expressed in a news story from 
Washington that the action of the Federal Trade 
Commission in issuing an order for the “A. F. of 
L. Trade Union Committee for Unemployment 
Insurance and Relief” to show cause why a “cease 
and desist” order from using the initials of the 
American Federation of Labor should not be 
issued undoubtedly means the end of that group’s 
masquerading as an A. F. of L. organization. 

For a number of years this group has used the 
initials “A. F. of L.” in its name to palm itself 
off as a bona fide organization of the American 
Federation of Labor. A number of months ago 
it added to its deception by establishing a publica- 
tion entitled “A. F. of L. Rank and File Federa- 
tionist,” a close imitation of the name “American 
Federationist,” which is the official organ of the 
American Federation of Labor. 


Unionists and General Public Deceived 


The Commission states in its citation that the 
initials “A. F. of L.” are and have been known and 
understood by the American Federation of Labor 
and its affiliated unions, and by the general public, 
as initials for and as a designation of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. Further, that since 1894 
the latter body has published the “American Fed- 
erationist” and that through the use of that name 
for its official magazine the word “ Federationist” 
has become known as an abbreviated designation 
for the publication. 

The Commission then makes this charge of 
deception against the “A. F. of L. Trade Union 
Committee for Unemployment Insurance and 
Relief” and the members of the association re- 
sponsible for it: 

“The use by the respondent association and re- 
spondent individuals of the name ‘A. F. of L. 
Trade Union Committee for Unemployment Insur- 
ance and Relief,’ and of the name ‘A. F. of L. 
Rank and File Federationist,’ has the capacity and 
tendency to mislead and deceive members of the 
American Federation of Labor and the purchasing 
public into the beliefs that the respondent associa- 
tion, A. F. of L. Trade Union Committee for Un- 
employment Insurance and Relief, is a committee 
of the American Federation of Labor and that the 
said publication is a publication of the American 
Federation of Labor, and to purchase the afore- 
said ‘A. F. of L. Rank and File Federationist’ in 
such erroneous beliefs; thereby trade is diverted 
by respondent association and respondent individ- 
uals from their competitors who do not by the use 
of names for their publications or by the use of 
names for associations, mislead and deceive the 
purchasing public, and thereby substantial injury 
is done by respondent association and respondent 
individuals to substantial competition in interstate 
commerce.” 


Alleged Law Violation Specified 


For these reasons the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion declares the alleged acts and practices of the 
“A. F. of L. Trade Union Committee for Unem- 
ployment Insurance and Relief” and the individ- 
uals composing the committee constitute “unfair 
methods of competition in commerce,” which are 
prohibited by the Act of Congress creating the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

The hearing on the Commission’s proposed 
“cease and desist” order will be held at the offices 
of the Commission in Washington on October 4, 

SS 


Ignorance of the law is no excuse; neither is 
there any alibi for buying from unfair concerns. 


LABOR CLARION 


State Labor Commissioner Reports 
Gain in Employment and Payrolls 


The September issue of the California Labor 
Market Bulletin shows further gains in employ- 
ment, payrolls and average weekly earning in 
California manufacturing establishments. 


Reports received by Labor Commissioner Nolan 
from establishments throughout the state reveal 
the following: In August, 1934, 1011 reporting 
firms had on their payrolls 160,989 employees, and 
in August, 1935, the number of employees on 
these payrolls increased to 162,123, an increase of 
1134. During the same period, the volume of pay- 
rolls in these establishments rose from $3,585,444 
to $3,957,191, an increase of $371,747. If canning 
operations are excluded from these figures, the 
increase in employment is 4.4 per cent and the 
increase in payrolls is 15.1 per cent. 


Average weekly earnings rose during the same 
period from $22.27 in August, 1934, to $24.41 in 
August, 1935. Among the groups of industries 
showing the largest increases in employment and 
the percentage increase, are the following: Tex- 
tiles, 27.7; wood manufactures, including furniture 
and fixtures, 17.9; metals, machinery and convey- 
ances, 13.4; leather and rubber goods, 9.4; printing 
and paper goods, 6.7; clothing, millinery and laun- 
dering, 4.8; stone, clay and glass products, 4.5. 


N. Y.Garment Workers 
To Make New Demands 


The strike of shipping clerks in the garment 
industry in New York City ended in a compro- 
mise. The strikers get a forty-four-hour week, and 
the minimum wage is fixed: at $15. Small as this 
seems to outsiders, garment workers in all trades 
are much encouraged by the outcome; and already 
are getting ready for a strike in February. 


This strike, if it comes, will be due to the refusal 
of the employers to accept a much increased meas- 
ure of industrial regulation by the workers. The 
present contract between workers and employers 
in this industry expires January 31, 1936. The 
contract which the workers are already preparing 
to demand provides that prices for work shall be 
fixed before the work goes to the contractor’s 
shops; and limits the number of contractors who 
can bid on jobs to the number which the jobber 
really needs. 

In other words, wages will be fixed in the con- 
tract. At present, about 35 per cent of these con- 
tractors go out of business each year. They bid 
against each other, even when working on the 
same body of goods, and then try to take it out of 
the hides of the workers. The unions feel that 
they have devised ways to stop this, and are ready 
for any battle necessary to carry their point. 
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Oil Workers Renew 
Pact With Sinclair 


A news story from the national capital is author- 
ity for the statement that union officials attached 
to other internationals are virtually unanimous jn 
their praise of the Oil Workers’ International for 
its achievement in getting the new Sinclair agree- 
ment which is proclaimed as one of the best con- 
tracts ever made between employers and workers 
in a great industry. 

Sitting around the council board in New York, 
Hammond, Ind., workers, members of that im- 
portant local; refinery workers from Houston, 
Tex., where great enterprise is always shown in 
these matters, the international officers and repre- 
sentatives of the oil workers and the high officials 
of Harry F. Sinclair’s great consolidated, threshed 
out moot points and settled all differences. In the 
end a contract was signed that is believed to be 
the best of its character yet put on record. 

The agreement is between the International As- 
sociation of Oil Field, Gas Well & Refinery Work- 
ers of America and the Sinclair Refining Company, 
Sinclair Prairie Oil Company, Sinclair Oil Market- 
ing Company, Sinclair Pipeline Company, and the 
Rio Grande Oil ‘Companies. 

It required about ten days of almost constant 
application and steady work for the oil workers 
and their employers and counsel to complete the 
document that was finally signed. 


How to Kill Your Union 


Don’t attend meetings, but if you do, arrive 
late. 

Be sure to leave before the meeting is closed. 

Never have anything to say at the meetings; 
wait until you get outside. 

When at the meetings, vote to do everything, 
then go home and do nothing. 

The next day, find fault with the officers and 
your brothers. 

Take no part in the organization’s affairs. 

Be sure to sit in the back so you can talk it 
over with a brother. 

Get all the organization will give you, but 
don’t give the organization anything. 

Never ask anyone to join the organization. 

Talk co-operation, but don’t co-operate. 

At every opportunity, threaten to resign, and 
try to get others to resign. 

If asked to help, always say you haven’t time. 

Never read anything pertaining to the organi- 
zation, you may become too enlightened. 

Never accept an office, as it is easier to criti- 
cize than to do things. 

If appointed to a committee, never give any 
time or service to the committee. 
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